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ADDRESS ON DR. TEMPLE 

My subject is Dr. Temple at Rugby — I have in 
my mind both the man and the place. Temple 
was a great personality who loomed large, but he 
never wished to stand apart as a superior being ; 
he regarded himself simply as one set to do his 
duty, wherever it called him, in the life of his day ; 
he came to Rugby, Rugby did not come to him. 
He exercised great influence upon the School, and 
it was different in many ways for having known 
him, but it was still the same Rugby, Rugby of the 
past and of the future. 

I. So first let me say something of Rugby as he 
found it. It seems a long way back to go — very 
ancient history to you — it ought to seem ancient 
history to me — for the time of Temple's coming 
(1858) IS as far removed from you as the ante- 
diluvian times of Wool! in the earlier years of the 
last century stood^ from me. But somehow or 
other it does not seem ancient history to me ; it 
seems but yesterday since on one autumn evening 
I passed down the passage to the door of the Old 
School House and said good-bye to school-fellows 
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who were standing there to see me off. Oh no, 
though it is forty-five years ago, and I have lived 
my life since then, it is but as yesterday. I am 
quite up to date, if not in muscle yet in feeling : I 
could still do strange things, " not in any way con- 
nected with the lesson," if I were sitting next to 
Arthur Sidgwick in the Sixth School ; and but for 
a few physical disabilities (mere trifles) I could still 
help to beat Marlborough^ as in those years 1855, 
6, 7, when first we started the match. So let me 
go back to the days when our great master first 
came, " the great dear master that we loved of old," 
and say something about Rugby as he found it. 
The memories are fresh to me, and so perhaps I 
may make them fresh to you. 

What were its main characteristics } Notice first 
the "baser things and the baser sort." There was 
bullying and coarseness, and there were big fellows 
who had nothing to commend them but their 
bigness, though I own that it was wonderful what 
fine fellows some of these made when a few years 
later they went to the Crimean War, and died, 
some of them, in the Redan, or in the trenches, or 
in one or other of the big battles : I never quite 
despair even of a bully, with these memories in my 
mind. But for the most part I put these things 
aside, just as the old chief always put aside the 
things that were not worth reckoning — they were 
there but they don't count, they were no^ Rugby. 

^ The Annual Cricket Match v. Marlborough was first 
played in 1855 and took place at Lord's in June of that year. 
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And I put aside also the nondescripts : some of 
them Rugby was making all the while, sowing the 
seed of its own true life, although the seed did not 
come up for many years after ; but I have always 
been afraid for the nondescript, the loafer, the 
neutral man, since the day when I heard that one 
of these, whom I well remember, developed into a 
most terrible and positive form of all that was 
unlike Rugby when he grew to manhood, the most 
signal instance within my experience of a Rugbeian 
that made shipwreck of his life. So I pass over 
these, they were not real Rugby. The chief thing 
in Rugby when true to type was Arnold's gift of 
moral earnestness, which was not really spoilt by 
the little priggishness of the many, or the much 
priggishness of the few. Temple with his habitual 
insight into the greater things saw this mark ot 
moral earnestness from the first, — " It is impossible," 
he says in one of his early sermons (1859), "for 
one who came here as I did a stranger to the place 
not to recognise on every hand the visible marks 
of what Arnold did. I am reminded of him and 
his sayings and his loftiness of purpose almost 
every week. I can see at times the reflection of 
his thoughts in minds that surely do not know 
from whom they have been learning. I can catch 
the echo of his words in many forms around me." 
Temple saw it from the first, and he saw it to the 
last.^ These were the words in his first sermon, 
and it is thus that he says good-bye. " The time 
^ Temples Sermons^ vol. i. p. 250. 
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has come when we are to part. For twelve years 
have I laboured here. The lines of work were laid 
down by a great servant of the Lord when I was 
yet a boy, and others followed him and did their 
part, and now I have taken my part in building 
that splendid temple which Arnold first planned. 
I have seen many go away to other scenes and 
other duties as God's Providence ordained. And 
now I go myself, but though we shall be parted, yet 
we can still help each other. Still this self-sacrifice 
to duty which Arnold taught and lived, still that 
preference for the true and the pure, and the just 
and the good, to all else whatever it may be, still 
the eye fixed steadily on the will of our Master, 
Christ, may be the ideal at which we aim, and which 
may bind us close together." ^ In one word, moral 
earnestness was Arnold's lasting legacy to Rugby. 
But Arnold had been dead sixteen years when 
Temple came, and supplemental influences were 
at work. Of these the most marked at the actual 
time of Temple's coming were, I think, first, the 
intellectual stimulus supplied by Bradley, the late 
Dean of Westminster, who was then master of the 
Fifth Form, the man who first awoke literary 
instinct and the power of reasoning in many a 
young Rugbeian ; and second, the deep religious- 
ness of Dr. Goulburn, the late Archbishop's 
immediate predecessor. To this. Dr. Temple never 
failed to do justice. I remember his speaking of 
it when he first came, noting the impression which 
* Rugby Sermons^ vol. iii. pp. 287-8. 
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Dr. Goulburn left behind him, and, if I mistake not, 
he referred to it with gratitude when he came to 
dedicate the Goulburn Memorial Window some 
few years ago. 

Now I do not say that all these influences had left 
their mark in any very formal or mature shape on 
the Rugbeians whom Temple found when he came ; 
but I think that the " genius loci " had so far worked 
that in all the better samples of Rugby there 
would have been found these three things — first, a 
sense that whether a fellow was religious or not, it 
was disgraceful to //>, and that life must be lived 
" worthily" ; secondly, a sense that every one must 
play up for his side ; thirdly, the sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of seniors to juniors — the big 
fellows, especially the Sixth and the Eleven, were 
bound to look after the little fellows. 

II. Into this school-world with these various 
elements and leading characteristics came the great 
personality of Frederick Temple, in February 1858. 
We boys did not know much about him before he 
came ; but there was a scarcely defined idea — one 
of those Bazaar rumours which spread through 
Public Schools — that he was " the " man, and would 
do great things. I recall watching, from a window 
in the School House opposite the old Sixth School, 
the Trustees engaged in the election, and specu- 
lating on their choice. I remember, also, that the 
fame of one of his main characteristics preceded 
him. Dr. Goulburn — unbending somewhat from 
his more dignified pose, as the time for his release 
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from school duties drew near, and reverting to the 
genial kindliness which was his true nature — 
informed us in Big School that he had had a day's 
"innings" with the new Headmaster, who had 
" proved him with many hard questions " about the 
School ; and he added that if he worked us boys as 
hard as he had worked him, we should need half- 
holidays very often, and that for his own part he 
was very glad to grant in that particular case the 
half-holiday for which Dr. Temple had made request 
before leaving the School House. 

Well, the anticipations were not belied. Temple 
came and made us work, and he came and did 
great things. He always believed in classics as the 
best instrument for the training of young minds, 
and as the door by which they came into communion 
with the world's most gifted thinkers, and he had 
a great contempt for sham superficial science, as 
indeed for shams of all kinds — " great stuff, much 
of it," he said ; but he believed in the " new world," 
unveiled by men who taught science with real know- 
ledge, and he brought such men here as teachers. 
He did not believe in the policy of cutting 
the School into two sections, but he took pains 
to secure that Modern Languages and Drawing 
and Music were well taught by an adequate staff. 
He had sympathy with the best knowledge of all 
kinds and had his friends among the best repre- 
sentatives of it. One of these, on the side of art, 
was Madame Goldschmidt, the famous singer, better 
known by her maiden name of Jenny Lind ; her 
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son was entered in the School House, and she and 
her husband, Professor Otto Goldschtnidt, were 
frequent visitors there. She used, in her kindness, 
to ask if the boys would like to hear her sing ; and 
they gathered in Big School, or on the staircase of 
the School House, while she would sing through 
the chief soprano airs of Handel's " Messiah" ; and 
I remember once how the Headmaster took her to 
one of the School Concerts in less artistic and 
scientific days than these, and ventured to ask her 
afterwards what she thought of the music — " Oh," 
she replied, with her usual touch of Swedish accent, 
"it was very nice," and then, to him responding, 
" I am glad you thought the music good," " Oh, it 
was not music," she answered, "but it was very 
nicer 

His interest in education was not confined to 
the School. You know that while he was up to 
his eyes in work here he was in constant com- 
munication with the Public School Commissioners, 
and afterwards became the leading spirit on 
the Endowed Schools' Commission, and laid the 
foundation of an enlarged system of Secondary 
Education. He sowed seed, for the upspringing 
of which, with his usual marvellous patience, he 
waited forty years. In the last year of his life the 
fruit began to come, but in him once more is 
illustrated that pathetic principle by which the 
world moves on — "One soweth and another 
reapeth. . ." " Other men laboured, and ye are 
entered into their labours." But he was no mere 
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theorist as to the development of education ; he 
practised what he preached, establishing the Subor- 
dinate School, building new buildings, enlarging 
the Close. Above all, as a kind of unconscious 
testimony to where his heart was, he projected 
before he went the new Chapel. The numbers of 
the School were 300 when he came, and between 
500 and 600 when he left. 

Thus he accomplished great things at Rugby : 
he won his spurs there as a great man of action ; 
but over and above his doings was the man him- 
self, towering over every one else, not by special 
effort to that end, but simply by being what he 
was, here and through life, a veritable iua^ avbp&v. 
Let us look at him as he showed himself at Rugby 
from different points of view. 

(i) The human side was always conspicuous. 
It had been first brought out, no doubt, by his 
early training, which gave him "communis sensus" 
in the largest degree, u e. the instinct of fellowship 
with our common humanity. It showed itself, in 
undergraduate days, in the hearty laugh and 
almost boisterous hilarity of which we get a touch 
in John Campbell Shairp's poem on the group of 
Balliol Scholars. Here, it drew him into sympathy 
with all sorts of boys — young Philistines as well 
as young Grecians — "Well, Sandford, how's the 
cricket ? " were his first words to me, and whether 
I was a Philistine or not, I was certainly a boy, 
and they drew my boy's heart to him and laid the 
foundation of a life-long friendship. Sir Redvers 
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BuIIer hit the point in characteristic phrase the 
other day at Exeter — "Bishop Temple was the 
sturdiest man I ever knew." There is a photograph 
taken not long ago at Croydon which portrays this 
side of him to the very life. I think he may have 
been caught by a snapshot, and I am just a little 
doubtful whether it is quite respectful to the 
Archbishop to like the photograph so well ; but 
the old pupil and chaplain can't help it ; for there 
he is, his very self, before one — pocket-book in 
hand, denoting the constant round of engagements ; 
the rudely-tied scarf round the neck, denoting the 
watchful wife and the unconventional husband : 
and topping all, the strong and massive face, with 
the resolute mouth, and the smile, with just the 
suspicion of the great loving heart that was beneath 
all — a somewhat grim figure perhaps, but if you 
look closely, oh, how kindly and tender and true ! 
But you had to " sit up " and " come along " and 
try to keep up. Oh, the dear old taskmaster 1 — I 
hear him still as he went pounding on in front 
up a Devonshire hill, "Why, Sandford, what are 
you stopping for ? " I recall Arthur Butler halting 
on the ascent of Skiddaw, " Don't you think. Dr. 
Temple, we have gone high enough for all practical 
purposes ? " I remember Canon William Lyttelton 
pushing him into the wayside ditch on the walk, 
that he might have a chance of edging in a word 
on his side of the argument, and standing over him 
triumphant — " Well, Temple, I have got you now, 
and you must listen." It was vigorous and homely 
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manhood without doubt ; but how many an athlete 
amongst boys, how many a working man has been 
drawn into sympathy and lifted into respect, first 
of him, and then of himself, by the plain proof 
that he was dealing with a brother man ; there was 
about him the " touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin." 

(2) And so, to rise to the intellectual side of 
the man, there was a wonderful breadth in his teach- 
ing* He knew most things, and all through life 
he was a kind of universal referee. Mr. Billington, 
the Rugby bookseller of those days, who had 
mysterious confidences to impart on all subjects, 
was once asked whether the Doctor was going to 
the Rugby ball : " Oh yes, of course, madam ; the 
Doctor is a beautiful dancer." But I don't so 
much refer to the universality of his knowledge. I 
mean that, while he knew most things, he seemed 
to know them not so much as a scholar but as a 
man. Somehow, when a boy (or a man too) heard 
Dr. Temple put a thing, he did not feel as though 
he had to brace up his mind to high endeavour, 
in order to grasp it ; it seemed a sort of thing that 
"any fellow might know." Perhaps there were 
some limitations here : he had not, I think, the 
stimulating power of Bradley as a classical teacher ; 
nor Benson's delicacy of intellectual touch ; nor did 
he inspire on the literary side ; but this broad, 
human treatment of intellectual subjects was a 
death-blow to pedantry, and it held out a hope of 
mental salvation even to the dull. Moreover, it 
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broadened the intellectual interest and outlook of^ 
the pupil in many ways. There is many a man 
now living who first learnt from Temple an interest 
in politics on their wider side ; a sympathy with 
social problems, or rather, shall I say, sympathy 
with the conditions of the lives of poor people ; 
who first learnt from him to be keen for progress, 
aad yet to reverence continuity in national life; 
first learnt from him to love history, but to search 
it rather for principles than for precedents; first 
learnt from him resolutely to look at both sides of 
a question before making up the mind, and with 
equal resolution to stand to the conviction when 
the judgment was formed : from him we learnt to 
keep the judgment^ it may be in life-long suspense 
on doubtful points, while all the time holding to, 
and walking by, the light that was giyen ; to be in 
bondage to no party allegiances ; and to reverence 
conscience as the voice of God. There was one 
guide in life and one Supreme Court of Appeal — 
** If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God." 

(3) And so, to pass to the moral side of the 
teaching — I have trespassed on that ground already, 
as no one can avoid doing who speaks of Temple ; 
because the moral and intellectual were in hini so 
closely blended. For him the supreme end of 
education was the development of character, and 
character contained both a moral and intellectual 
element. If a pupil had caught anything of 
Temple's moral teaching, he would know that the 
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^hing to be sought in every study, effort and 
activity, was the higher life. Duty, earnestness, 
intensity, were the theme of his sermons ; and to 
look at the man and watch him in his daily life was 
unconsciously to hear him preach. He was the 
most unworldly and disinterested man whom I 
have ever known : self-discipline and self-sacrifice 
were the atmosphere of his early home, and he lived 
in it wherever he went, from boyhood to extreme 
old age. The younger boys at Rugby of course 
did not understand all this ; but the meaning of his 
life and character gradually came home to the 
elder boys, and especially to his Sixth Form, many 
of whom would tell you now that he has been to 
them the most ineffaceable memory and lasting 
influence of their lives. But there was no " forcing 
of the pace," he trusted to the gradual growth, and 
to that "steady pressing forward towards the 
mark," on which he loved to dwell. Mr. Bryce, 
with his usual insight and happy touch, gives Dr. 
Arnold and the late Edward Bowen as illustrations 
of the best type of the earlier and modern teacher 
respectively. " Nothing," he says, " could be 
less like the traditional Arnoldine methods of 
teaching and ruling boys than Bowen's method 
was. The note of those earlier methods was 
what used to be called moral earnestness. Arnold 
was grave and serious, distant and awe-inspiring, 
except perhaps to a few specially favoured pupils. 
Bowen was light, cheerful, vivacious, humorous, 
familiar, ingenious, and full of variety. His leading 
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principles were two — that the boy must at all 
hazards be interested in the lesson, and that he 
should be at ease with the teacher." ^ Perhaps 
Temple stands half-way between the two types, or 
rather combines some of the characteristics of each. 
He was intense, but he was not solemn ; not light, 
but yet always cheerful and buoyant Men were 
afraid of him, but not boys, — their observation was 
too quick. It was a good thing sometines to have 
been his pupil, for then you knew where you were, 
and with whom you were dealing. He was a great 
maUy but he had once been a boy, and there was a 
bit of the boy in him still. It was good to see him 
poking fun. 

(4) And when we come to speak of the highest 
teaching of all, we see the same characteristics with 
the same results. Goulburn's intensely religious 
character was recognised by all and impressed 
many, but the outlook was not wide enough to 
bring him into sympathy with some of the ablest 
boys, nor had he quite enough of the human 
instincts to draw the more secular boys. Temple 
was altogether a man "of like passions with our- 
selves," and there was about him that largeness of 
view and teaching which comes from focussing 
attention on central truths. The theological ap- 
paratus, in his sermons, if I may venture on the 
phrase, was limited : he chose only the weightier 
things, but into these he threw himself with all 
the intensity of his strong and fervent spirit. The 
^ Bryce's Studies in Contemporary Biography, p. 346. 
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Fatherhood of God ; the supremacy of conscience, 
as trained by the Bible and fed by the Spirit ; 
Faith, the eye which sees the unseen, the power 
which " overcometh the world " ; above all, Christ, 
the answer to all desires, the fulfilment of all God's 
promises — His life, death and resurrection — these 
were the all-sufficient themes of his sermons, this 
the armoury from which he drew his weapons. It 
was not that there was not a background of strong 
definite historic Christianity behind ; nor that 
developments and sidelights were of no interest to 
him : as the scenes and needs of his later days 
called out the use of them, men saw that the great 
parent truths had of necessity brought their 
children to the birth ; but his teaching was regu- 
lated by the receptivity of his hearers ; he always 
waited till the hour was ripe for speech as for 
action. And one mystery at least his pupils 
should learn, one revelation at least should be 
made manifest, the central figure, Christ the 
Lord. And what a blending of tenderness and 
strength there was in that message as he delivered 
it. Most of us have heard great preachers since ; 
but nothing quite takes ^the place of Temple's 
preaching on Good Friday. The memory lingers 
still, as of something that was unique. I turned to 
that first Good Friday sermon on the morning on 
which I heard of his death : I think that many of 
us will turn to it when our own time to die has 
come. " O Lord Jesu Christ, take us to Thyself, 
draw us with cords to the foot of Thy cross ; for 
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we have not strength to come, and we know not 
the way. Thou art mighty to save, and none can 
separate us from Thy love. Bring us home to 
Thyself; for we are gone astray. We hava 
wandered ; do Thou seek us. Under the shadow 
of Thy cross let us live all the rest of our lives, 
and there we shall be safe." ^ 

Such words may give you some idea of what 
Dr. Temple's religious teaching was on the 
individual side ; it was a like inspiration on the 
collective side. The continuity and fellowship of 
the life of a great public school, as Temple felt 
their power, and expounded their significance, 
have been the basis on which many a Rugbeian 
has reared the churchmanship and citizenship of 
after-life. These are his words in Rugby Chapel 
on the Tercentenary Celebration. " The Church 
possesses within itself a peculiar connexion with 
the past, a memory of past examples, a tradition 
of past excellence. ... It is a storehouse of moral 
influence, forming the character of those who 
successively come in, shaping the new life ever 
into harmony with the old, binding together, not 
merely all the members of the actual time, but 
with them also the past, and by anticipation the 
future, giving to the common life, not merely 
power and quickness, but a sense of perpetuity and 
the dignity that belongs to perpetuity. ... It would 
be of course easy to ridicule a comparison between 
so merely human an institution as a school, and 
^ Temple's Rugby Sermons^ vol. i. p. 13. 
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the divine creation of the Church of Christ. Yet 
remember where we are this day, and what we are 
doing. If this service means anything at ail, 
surely it means that a school ought to be, and in 
some small degree it really is, neither more nor 
less than a fraction of the Church. If it deserves 
its name, it must aim in many respects at the 
same objects. In as far as it reaches its aim, it 
must be animated by the same spirit as that which 
animates the whole body of which it is a part. 
And, accordingly, for many years, the chapel and 
the chapel service have been in the very centre of 
our school life." ^ 

I have thus tried to total up some small part of 
the debt which Rugby owes to Temple. He was 
always receptive, and so always able to lead. 
What then does Temple owe to Rugby ? What 
did we give to him } Why, we gave him himself. 
Do you not think that his own sermons, with the 
fire throbbing in them, and the congregation of 
young, eager, upturned faces to which he preached 
them, drew him out ? Moreover, we drew out his 
power of leadership — the leadership which inspires 
— and we drew out his personal attachment to the 
young.. Mr. Bryce mentions, though he does not 
altogether accept, a criticism passed on another 
great leader of our times, Mr. Gladstone. " Many 
deemed him too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to show interest in his disciples, or to 
bestow those counsels which a young man prizes 
^ Temple's Rugby Sermons^ vol. ii. pp. 321-3 
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from his chief." ^ This criticism does not apply to 
Temple. The three chief influences on his life 
were, I think, his early home, Oxford, and Rugby. 
Yes, Rugby helped to make him : he is ours ; he 
went from us into the greater world, but he was 
ours in it, and always will be ours — a great 
heritage for this School to prize and use. Some 
of us will naturally have the fullest share in him : 
he has been God's great gift to our lives ; but he 
is for the whole School for all time. You shall 
know the true Rugbeian by seeing how far he has 
caught something of the spirit which Temple 
gained — the high aim, the unworldly soul, the 
insight to discern between what is great and small, 
the love of the past and the power of pressing 
forwards : above all — devotion to the Master, 
Christ. 

And so he has passed into that " great cloud of 
witnesses " of which he often spoke. He did not 
think much of his own importance ; he was just a 
man, so he would have said, who had to try, like 
Lawrence, to do his duty ; he was content to be 
merged in the wider communion ; he did not think 
very much about himself. But we will think of 
him, and know that for him the wider communion 
is the communion of the saints, and that in think- 
ing of him, and setting him before us, we may 
come near to him again ; until at last the veil is 
drawn aside, and we find the old man there in the 
Great Presence, and know him, as with his sure 
* Studies in Contemporary Biography^ p. 477. 
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simple faith he always said that we should know 
each other in the world beyond, and perhaps may 
be his disciples again — there, where the Great 
Master over all dwells, and the fellowship of His 
servants is complete. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF "TOM BROWN." 
'j^^^ORE oM ^yiAw^fc nf Tnm Hugfaea who were present at 

^ ^ods i[q^|«ei^ini ^som i^n^d^quaa:} sm% moaj eago;. 9avt| ^"eq 
I 9*^9 f> '•id)99i ^svi «ii} HI 9^aui dq „^nd| j„ To^l'l ^H 
in eju 8Ji9Ae} iifmap eq; ;o ^oia naj sjo^odnoa siq n« pn'e ei 
«»q Ji 'UBureH o^ Xbm Birj ajrain eq '^g^oje e»iio« i;^ ut ^i^b b^ 
QOi^oaixnsni aq^ 8« ^nq 'epinsiBj dniddiftq^ ^q^ jo 'Bhhbj dq x 
^ iiop«j[0|dx9 9q^ Sni^qdmoo jo noi^od^ni aqq, t{%'ul ^ye^ av^ 
aq^ o; ©noSJ p«q oh "^QTqo p %b^Q tu^qqnog eqi po 'HBurej 
JH> ponqsi 9q) mai| samoa ^jro4ddf|o:> pnv ^eti'Bj:a^'eii-p[dg l -r 
^ll»inine aq; 'pronojiq ji iiiiaj[* Jij jo n^-rep aq; jo SMS JNL 



taidiomjd ogpueios aiu^ iq pdtuaAoif eq o^ inraio ai^ } 
^▲]a«nkaq!| vuainonaqd aq^ p uoi^Bdi^BaAm anouas aq^ moj^ 
p9Axoaq« !|oa ai« aM asvo ^m m pns 'q^JOj i^aa aAvq an stsaq^ 
•odXq aip so panreidxa Xpjvd aq ^vm vuamooaiid aaaq!) ^mqt 
ail ^ng 'S^qrfljiaii ^oqa pire vopvja^pipQ png o) paivda^d ac 
^snm aM apui^ m m 'pnvjj png o^ ^dxa Avm am flaons 
-uadxa qans nj *pini[creni }o saonauadza ]vuiaoa aq^ aji 
vnamoaaqd qnooo aq; pire '[vmaonqv aovauadxa uapom jqo s 
jaq^v^ "psni jonqv 01*8 ^ x ^^?H » ^^ papaoaai sfciq; asaq^ ;«q( 
«ap|aq)}08pmminopu(^8Qina^ -piaoii^iiapinaq^^noqlSnojiq: 
sau^nnoo j^ m si^oaAa jviiinis ajan m ^iisnouas pa^vaj; Huvd^ 
vog saiawo aaoq; ^na^ajd ;oiz pip ajni^sodmi j^vq; %aq^ "a^q^ 
•qoad 81 %dI3^ pns aoaajf) }o saiawo aqj^ q;|ii nopoairaoo ni 
ajn^odmi vb^ aiaq;^ V^Jt 'dinnizajij iiqvaoi^sanbmi aov t^vqq 
'Boamouaqd }0 esBm aqt^ ^sinvSv XiiAvaq £jl9a qlSiaM 09 t^qlifnc 
)i %'Bq% JO 'aSnvj^B ipi ^b bi puBJ} }0 %Qnj aqq saanB^Bmnajic 
qons m %vj{% 3[inq^ i^on op a^ uai&od xb^jl y> BBansnoidBnoc 
aq; o; papp« ^jojaq auop aaAa Bvq dmaq uvinnq on %'bx{} 
in|JdpiiOii Sinq^amos ^mop }0 vapt ^^l 'aieq; BidAJdeqo aq: 
— 'saoire^smnano aq; n^ ;oa^ooa^ i pn^JI iq aonpojid line 
pinoo aqs pnno} aqs '%mod aq; o; em-BO ;t naqM 'qsrqM ;nc 
'aonpoad ^iqiBSod ;qSnn aqs ;q2noq; dqe q£>tqM eaoq^ o; eoo^ 
•Old ^j|Ba.i ppioo aqs qaiqii vnamoudqd mojj no pdpijH ^ 
XiaA aABq 'q;nj; ;aajip p a^BmpBd mo[ XpAi^^j-edmo' 
^irBinoMiuaq;nos b ^iiBiaadsa'aBmOA is qsus :^oti piuo^ 
-Old JO uoisiAjadiiB aq; aapmi ;i8 o; n'oSsq aqa sjoi 
}0 ^aiz3[ aqs 'dBJQOO }0 'pira "niw^^^ a^tcb bi ' 
-Bj;za amo8 SBq pnB pBq ouipep^^ ^idisEii] 
6SIK n ^q ^^ P^^q V^% vo ii^qf jeq^^Bi Biaaq^ 
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paA|OK|« yitt an ^ mb» 1b m 

^^tidTnooaqd ipooo ^q; pHE *j¥nLio«qi _, ^ ^ 

TOu^ttuoo [r« in v^od^ JV[nziti aiaa tv 'iftnowi parvO''^ ^^ 

^ojj TOiD«jo woip ^QdASad ^o« pip sob^kmIidi ^imn ^ng -^Jq^ 

■Enamouaqd jo firein aq^ ^toi«3« ifiA^dq Ija^li H^l^ <^ 1<1^' 

noma ni q^q^ :^Tnq^ ^o^ op a jy^ 'i^uod |«w jo Mat 
©q; m papp« *ajojaq s^op aaid B«q Stiieq Twnitt 
lUjaspnoM Smq^^amos iftnop jo ^pi aqi 'aaaq^ aiat 
— *saon^einnojio ^q:^ ^^b ^loa^oaft^* <J pusjj iq aoi 
PXnoo aqa pimoj aqa *^niod aq; oq ommo qi usqM 'q 
'eotipcud XiqisBod qqUna oqa :jqSnoq^ aqs qoiq* aaoq; i, 
-Old ^|]^3^ p^noo aqi qoiqjt BH^Tnoiiaqd nioji| no p^pH^ £\. 
XwA 3ABq *q^ii^; qaajip jo d:t'Bmiqfta mo] ipAiq-Ba^dmoa ^ qqt- 
*tiBmoiiiuaq:jnog -b iipii>MBa*aTOO* -b qoua %Qa pjno M 'WOBi j; 
*aid |o noisiAj^na aq^ a&pna ^i« o^ u^aq 9q^ 
lo iiaiq 3qB ^awuos jo *paiB *iii^i^iaa e^mb r 
■'ftcua araoa TOq pn^ p^q onip^t^ ^idBi 
'^Mii ^ q^ pnniq ^«qi no iiaq; xaq^ei si» 

irt a<T9/ii/iii<^rmra an^ tit ma. 
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